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Fellow  Graduates — 

In  the  name  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
it  is  to-day  my  pleasing  duty  to  congratulate  the 
Bachelors  of  Medicine  and  Masters  in  Surgery,  on  the 
termination  of  their  undergraduate  career — this  day 
must  be  to  them  ever  memorable.  I  also  heartily 
coneratulate  the  Doctors  of  Medicine  on  the  higfher 
deeree  which  has  been  conferred  on  them.  We 
welcome  them  back  after  a  longer  or  shorter  absence 
to  their  Alma  Mater,  from  whom  they  now  receive 
the  highest  medical  degree  which  it  is  in  her  power 
to  confer. 

In  addressing  you  I  am  irresistibly  carried  back  in 
memory  to  the  day  on  which  I  graduated.  Twenty- 
one  years  have  passed  away.  To-day  I  attain  my 
professional  majority,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  fitting 
occasion  on  which  to  remind  you  of  the  condition 
of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  in  1865,  to 
compare  it  with  the  condition  of  the  School  as  we 
now  find  it,  and  to  ask  this  question,  What  changes 
will  be  required  in  order  that  we  may  retain  our 
supremacy  as  a  great  international  teaching  centre  ? 
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Will  the  Promoter  who,  twenty-one  years  hence,  fills 
the  place  which  I  have  to-day  the  honour  to  occupy, 
be  able  to  chronicle — as  I  can  to-day  chronicle — an 
era  of  unchecked  success  ? 

In  1865  James  Spence,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Surgery,  was  Promoter.  He  was  then,  as  I  am  now, 
the  Junior  Professor  in  the  Medical  Faculty.  His 
colleagues  were  Goodsir,  Syme,  Christison,  Balfour, 
Playfair,  Allman,  Simpson,  Henderson,  Laycock, 
Bennett,  and  Maclagan.  Allman  and  Playfair  are  still 
doing  good  work,  although  no  longer  Professors. 
Sir  Douglas  Maclagan  is  with  us — our  guide,  counsellor 
and  friend.  We,  with  cordiality  and  hearty  sincerity, 
congratulate  him  whom  her  Gracious  Majesty  delights 
to  honour.  The  others  have  gone  before ;  leaving  to 
us  their  work  and  their  enthusiasm  as  more  than 
memories — as  incentives  to  try  and  do  our  duty. 

In  1865  the  old  regime  practically  terminated  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  we  saw  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
era,  founded  on  our  new  constitution  of  1858,  given 
to  us  by  him  whom  one  of  my  colleagues  has  wisely 
called  the  '  most  sagacious  of  living  Scotsmen.'  From 
that  year  to  this  the  growth  of  the  Medical  School 
has  been  unparalleled.  In  the  winter  of  1865  427 
medical  students  matriculated.  Last  winter  1635 
matriculated.  In  1865  67  graduates  were  capped — 
to-day  219  receive  their  degree  as  Bachelors,  and  49 
their  decree  as  Doctors.    In   1865  there  were  19 
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Extra- Academical  Lecturers,  to-day  there  are  40.  In 
1865  the  CHnical  work  was  done  in  the  Old  Infirmary. 
In  1865  the  University  New  Buildings  were  only  a 
dream,  now  they  are  a  living  reality. 

We  cannot  forget,  in  connection  with  the  University 
New  Buildings,  that  since  last  graduation  day  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  School  has  lost  a  true  friend, 
and  Edinburgh  has  lost  a  faithful  citizen,  by  the  death 
of  Sir  George  Harrison.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
University  Court,  25th  January  1886,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  :  '  The  Court  desire  to  record 
their  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Sir  George  Harrison,  who 
till  recently  held  a  seat  at  their  board  ex  officio  as 
Lord  Provost.  Notwithstanding  the  engrossing  nature 
of  his  official  duties,  he  was  rarely  absent  from  the 
meetings  of  the  Court,  and  he  took  much  interest  in  its 
proceedings.  His  exertions  in  the  endeavour  to  secure 
contributions  for  the  New  University  Buildings  were 
unwearying  and  successful ;  and  the  complete  success 
which  attended  the  Tercentenary  Festival  was,  in  large 
measure,  due  to  the  energy  with  which  he  aided  the 
University  Authorities.' 

In  these  words  we  have  a  true  estimate  by  men 
who  knew  him  best,  of  the  active,  untiring,  kindly 
gentleman,  who  knew  full  well  how  the  prosperity 
of  Edinburgh  is  bound  up  in  the  prosperity  of  her 
University,  and  who,  in  working  for  the  University, 
knew  that  he  was  doing  a  work  that  lay  first  to  his 
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hand  as  an  Edinburgh  citizen.  Along-  with  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Grant,  he  worked  hard  to  finish  these 
buildings,  and  it  must  ever  be  a  consolation  to  his 
friends — at  a  time  when  they  grieve  that  he  was  not 
spared  for  a  wider  field  of  usefulness — that  he  lived 
to  see  the  teaching  portion  completed.  He  frequendy 
expressed  to  me  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  able 
to  help,  and  we  never  met  without  an  encouraging 
word  and  a  searching  question  from  him,  which  made 
me  vividly  feel  his  lively  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  the  Edinburgh  School. 

While  we  will  always  associate  together  Grant  and 
Harrison  as  the  prime  movers  and  directors  of  the 
work,  we  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  congratulating 
him  whom  we  may  fairly  call  their  trusted  lieutenant, 
on  the  honour  paid  to  him,  and  through  him,  to 
Scottish  teaching  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  We 
specially  congratulate  Sir  William  Turner  on  the 
removal  of  the  Anatomical  Museum  from  the  Old 
College  to  the  New  Buildings  ;  the  Museum  founded 
by  Monro  semndus,  greatly  enriched  by  Goodsir, 
and  guarded  and  cherished  by  Turner ;  a  worth)- 
triumvirate,  whose  services  we  can  never  forget. 

Many  of  you  will  have  opportunities  of  adding  to 
that  Museum.  You  wish  to  please  the  Curator — then 
remember  the  Museum.  He  is  a  veritable  Oliver 
Twist.  Promise  him — as  I  found  out  the  other  day, 
the  skeleton  of  an   hippopotamus,  he  immediately 
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asks  for  a  rhinoceros — get  him  that,  he  will  still  feel  a 
sense  of  hunger.  See  that  you  do  not  neglect  your 
opportunities  in  this  direction. 

With  a  New  Infirmary  and  University  New 
Buildings — given  to  Scotland  by  a  generous  Scottish 
public,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  altogether  changed.  It 
is  not  so.  We  are  changed,  and  yet  unchanged.  We 
work  together  in  new  class-rooms  and  new  wards  ;  but 
in  these  new  class-rooms  and  these  new  wards,  the 
methods  of  teaching  which  were  handed  down  to  the 
teachers  of  medicine  of  that  day  by  their  predecessors, 
have  been  in  turn  handed  on  to  us  to-day.  May  it 
ever  be  our  main  endeavour  to  hand  them  on  in  their 
integrity  to  our  successors,  constantly  keeping  before 
us  the  words  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Christison,  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  induction  as  a  Professor  : 
'  From  first  to  last  I  have  made  my  University  office 
my  main  and  primary  object.' 

Within  recent  years  another  wonderful  development, 
in  which  you — I  still  speak  of  you  as  students — are  very 
specially  interested,  has  taken  place.  It  is  the  best  of 
all  developments,  because  it  has  arisen  of  yourselves, 
and  has  grown  within  yourselves.  You  are  now, 
so  to  speak,  a  corporate  body — you  have  a  constitution 
and  a  parliament — your  representative  council.  That 
advance  has  the  cordial  support  of  your  teachers.  It 
can,  if  properly  used,  be  but  for  good  ;  and  it  is  the 
sincere  wish  of  all  present  that  the  building  of  your 
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union  may  be  successfully  inaugurated  by  the  Fancy 
Fair  to  be  opened  on  next  St  Andrew's  day.  If  there 
is  any  one  of  the  gentler  sex  present  who  has  not  yet 
put  her  hand  to  the  work,  let  her  begin  at  once  ;  and 
also  let  every  one  who  has  to-day,  by  the  '  magic  touch 
of  Chancellor  Inglis,'  become  a  graduate — see  that  he 
does  not  forget  when  he  reaches  his  home  to  say  a 
good  word  for  the  building  of  the  union. 

Like  everything  else  living — and  this  School  is  in 
the  highest  sense  alive — to  stand  still  is  an  impossibility, 
'  all  is  change  ' — one  of  two  courses  is  open,  an  advance 
or  a  decline — development,  upwards  and  onwards ;  or, 
retrogression,  downwards  and  backwards. 

On  the  2d  of  AugiLst  1858 — twenty-eight  years  ago 
to  a  day — a  Bill  to  make  Provision  for  the  Better 
Government  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  received 
the  Royal  assent.  By  that  Act  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  These  Com- 
missioners reported  on  the  J4th  of  May  1863.  Since 
that  time  the  Scottish  Universities  have  been  ruled  by 
that  Act,  and  by  the  Ordinances  of  the  Commissioners 
founded  on  that  Act;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  great  centre  of 
medical  education,  owes  its  unparalleled  success  to 
the  wise  provisions  then  made.  In  1865,  the  year  I 
take  for  comparison  with  1886,  for  the  first  time  on 
Graduation  day,  the  first  body  of  graduates  under  the 
new  Act,  received  their  degrees. 
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Our  growth  since  1865  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  great  change,  which  wise  men,  with  our  present 
esteemed  Chancellor  as  their  leader,  carried  through 
between  1858  and  1863. 

Our  growth  in  the  future  will  depend  on  the 
Avisdom  and  forethought  of  those  who  now  rule  our 
Councils — may  they  be  enabled  to  see  clearly  and 
act  fearlessly.  A  Scottish  Universities'  Bill  has  been 
frequently  before  Parliament,  but  more  momentous 
questions  of  imperial  interest  have  blocked  the  way 
and  prevented  the  Bill  becoming  an  Act.  No  one  can 
say  when  these  obstacles  will  be  removed  ;  but  of  this 
we  may  be  sure,  that  one  of  the  first  things  which  will 
be  done  after  their  removal,  will  be  the  passing  of  an 
Act  giving  extensive  powers  to  a  body  of  Commis- 
sioners, on  whose  actions  will  greatly  depend  the 
future  welfare  of  our  Scottish  Universities. 

We  are  therefore  to-day  very  much  in  the  position 
in  which  we  w^ere  before  1858.  Changes  were  then  to 
come ;  they  came  and  they  succeeded.  Changes  are 
now  to  come  ;  they  are  in  the  air.  Schemes  are  being 
promulgated ;  and  we  will  need  to  see  to  it,  in 
considering  these  schemes,  and  making  these  changes, 
that  progress  with  prudence  is  our  watchword.  There 
will  be  much  difference  of  opinion  on  many  points. 
Let  us  all  remember  the  words  of  that  wise  man  who 
said,  '  I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon 
the  difference  of  an  Opinion,  or  be  angry  with  his 
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Judgment  for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that,  from  which 
within  a  few  Days  I  should  dissent  myself.' 

These   changes   are  legislative.     All  successful 
legislation  follows  upon   intelligent  aspirations,  and 
after  much  discussion.    Education  is  necessary  before 
any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  any  private  individual 
or  public  institution,  can  benefit  from  legislative  change. 
The  nation  requires  to  be  educated  up  to  the  change. 
This  education  is  surely  one  function  of  a  Graduation 
Address.    As  students,  through  your  Representative 
Council,  you  have  commenced  your  education  ;  and  in 
the  future  you  will  probably,  through  the  Council  of 
which  you  are  now  members,  have  a  greater  say  than 
you  have  had  in  the  past  in  the  Government  of  our 
University  through  our  University  Court.    It  is,  there- 
fore, but  right  that  you  should  be  interested  in  any 
changes  suggested,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  take  your 
full  share  in  their  discussion  when  they  are  brought 
forward.    If  greater  powers  are  to  be  given  to  the 
University  Court,  we  will  all  need  to  see  to  it,  that 
those  who  are  chosen  as  Members  of  the  University 
Court  by  the  University  Council,  are  elected  by  you 
in  the  widest  sense,  and  not  by  an  infinitesimally  small 
number  of  the  great  body  of  Graduates  with  local 
views,  and  necessarily  local  prejudices.    The  University 
of  Edinburgh  is  more  than  a  national  institution.  Its 
interests  are  universal.    Its  students  come  from  every 
part  of  the  Empire,  its  graduates  are  met  with  in  every 
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part  of  the  world  ;  these  men  are  still  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  Alma  Mater.  Are  those  of  you  who 
settle  in  our  Colonies  to  have  no  say  in  its  government? 
In  the  Ordinances  of  1858  an  Assessor  to  the  Court  is 
elected  by  the  graduates  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Any 
one  beyond  the  kingdom  is  debarred  from  participation 
in  the  election.  Since  1865  upwards  of  2000  graduates 
have  left  Edinburgh,  of  these  21  per  cent,  came 
from  the  Colonies.  In  all  probability  the  numbers 
now  at  work  in  the  Colonies  are  considerably  above 
21  per  cent,  of  all  who  have  graduated.  When 
we  note  that  43  per  cent,  of  all  the  graduates  since 
1865  are  Scotsmen — men  of  a  stock  which  thrives  in 
distant  lands — I  am  probably  within  the  mark  when  I 
say,  that  one-third  of  our  graduates  are  non-resident  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Are  these  men  to  be 
disfranchised  ?  Their  qualification  is  an  intellectual, 
not  a  residential,  one.  A  way  must  be  found  for 
Colonial  federation  in  this  matter.  There  may  be 
great  difficulties  in  a  Colonial  Parliament  meeting  in 
London;  but  there  can  be  comparatively  little  difficulty 
in  finding  a  way  to  ascertain  periodically,  say  every 
five  years,  the  wishes  of  our  non-resident  graduates  in 
the  election  of  Representatives  by  the  Council  to  the 
Court.  Apart  altogether  from  the  evident  fairness  of 
such  a  course,  there  is  the  still  more  evident  advantage 
it  possesses  in  giving  those  resident  abroad  a  reason 
for  interesting   themselves  actively   in   the  proper 
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government  of  our  University.  Those  who  go  from 
us  are,  in  one  sense,  our  roots,  for  from  them  we  receive 
our  nourishment.  As  the  roots  in  the  oak  extend 
underground,  to  an  equal  extent  do  the  branches 
spread  above  ground.  The  more  extended  the  roots 
the  more  vigorous  and  more  steadfast  the  tree.  So 
is  it  with  our  University. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  international  in  the 
sense  of  imperial ;  let  us  see  that  we  strengthen  the 
idea  of  an  intellectual  Colonial  federation.  It  may  be 
one  means  to  that  great  end,  '  Imperial  federation,' 
which  our  late  Rector,  Lord  Rosebery,  has  so  much  at 
heart.  It  will,  in  some  degree,  accustom  our  Colonies 
to  take  a  greater  interest  in  home  affairs. 

Personally  I  have  no  fear  of  a  University  Court  in 
which  several  members,  say  one-third  of  the  whole 
Court,  are  elected  by  an  intellectual  democracy,  if  that 
democracy  is  spread  over  the  habitable  globe.  I 
would  not  put  the  same  trust  in  the  elected  members 
if  their  constitutents  represented  local  interests,  even  if 
these  interests  were  toned  down  by  a  residential  quali- 
fication, which  restricted  the  voters  to  those  resident 
within  the  limits  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Still 
less  would  I  trust  a  Court  in  which  the  electors  were 
the  chosen  few  who  happen  to  be  resident  in  Edinburgh, 
or  in  localities  within  easy  reach  of  Edinburgh. 

But,  eentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you  on 
other  changes  necessarily  legislative  in  their  character, 
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and  requiring  legislation  for  their  introduction  into  the 
constitution  of  our  Universities.  I  wish,  however,  to 
say  a  few  words  on  some  internal  changes  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  will  strengthen  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Medicine — using  that  term  on  its  widest  sense,  in- 
cluding— Students  and  Teachers,  University  Teachers 
and  Extramural  Lecturers  —  the  University  as  a 
degree-granting  institution,  and  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  as  qualification-giving  bodies. 
The  interests  of  these  Students  and  Teachers,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  institutions  with  which  they  are 
associated  are  one,  and  the  more  we  appreciate  this 
the  stronger  will  our  position  be. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on 

POST-GRADUATE  INSTRUCTION. 

Are  we  now  doing  all  that  we  should  do  with 
our  teaching  facilities,  and  looking  to  our  position 
as  a  great  centre  of  Medical  Education,  to  attract 
junior  practitioners,  who,  having  obtained  a  degree 
or  qualification,  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  Our  main  object 
hitherto  has  been  the  perfection  of  what  may  be 
termed  pi^imary  education  in  Medicine  ;  without  any 
intermission  in  our  endeavours  in  that  direction,  can 
we  not  do  something  for  secondary  ediLcation,  for  the 
men  who,  beyond  the  stage  of  pupillage,  may  wish  to 
refresh  their  knowledge,  and  study  more  thoroughly 
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those  special  branches  which,  during  their  student 
days,  they  had  not  time  efficiently  to  study.  I  am 
well  aware  that  within  the  last  few  years  much  has 
been  done  in  the  teaching  of  the  diseases  of  children, 
diseases  of  women,  eye  diseases,  diseases  of  the  skin, 
ear  and  throat,  to  specialise  these  subjects.  These 
special  courses  have  hitherto  been  attended  by  students 
— but  have  not  yet  been  taken  advantage  of  to  the 
extent  they  might  be  by  junior  practitioners  educated 
either  here  or  in  other  Schools.  The  Continental 
Schools  always  attract  our  Medical  Graduates ;  and 
it  is  right  that  they  should  spend  a  time  on  the 
Continent;  but  after  they  have  settled  in  practice  they 
have  not  the  time  to  go  to  a  distance,  and  they 
naturally  wish,  if  facilities  are  granted  them,  to  return 
to  their  Alma  Mater  for  further  study. 

In  the  next  few  years  I  expect  a  great  development 
in  this  direction.  The  Clinical  Teachers  in  this  city 
inaugurate,  on  the  27th  of  September,  a  three  weeks' 
course  of  Clinical  work.  But  the  Clinical  side  is  only 
one  aspect  of  this  great  question — we  have  also  to  look 
at  the  Laboratory  side,  and  a  more  complete  utilization 
of  the  splendid  Laboratories  in  the  University  Buildings, 
given  to  this  School  by  a  generous  public,  is,  to  my  mind, 
one  of  the  most  important  needs  in  the  coming  years. 
I  for  one  regret  that  the  endeavour  which  has  lately 
been  made  to  found  a  Laboratory  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has  for  a  time  been 
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arrested.  I  sincerely  hope  that  those  Fellows  in  the 
College  favourable  to  this  scheme,  will  persevere,  and 
that  their  perseverance  will  be  crowned  by  success. 
Such  a  Laboratory  would  necessarily  be  a  stimulus  to 
original  work.  There  are  many  young  medical  men 
in  this  city  who,  working  in  such  a  Laboratory,  would 
bring  credit  to  themselves  and  fame  to  Edinburgh- 
Its  foundation  would  be  a  stimulus  to  similar  work  in 
the  University  Laboratories.  Outsiders  and  candid 
friends  say  that  Edinburgh  is  too  fully  occupied  in 
teaching  students  to  do  much  original  work.  I  feel 
sure  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  brain  power — anxious 
only  for  an  outlet  for  its  superfluous  energy — if  only 
the  means  of  using  that  power  were  more  easily 
attainable.  There  is  welcome  evidence  of  a  similar 
desire  for  Post-graduate  instruction  in  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen  will  soon  follow,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Scotland  should  be  able  to  support  a  Journal  which 
would  publish  the  work  which  directly  emanates  from 
our  Scottish  Laboratories.  Such  a  publication  would 
bring  credit  to  Scotland. 

In  what  has  been  called  Post-Graduate  instruc- 
tion, we  have  not  only  the  Clinical  and  Experimental 
aspects  to  consider,  but  the  institution  of  short 
Courses  of  Lectures  on  special  subjects  undertaken  by 
the  Professors,  Teachers  and  Laboratory  Assistants. 
Short  Courses  would  be  given  on  the  various  develop- 
ments which  are  constantly  arising — developments 
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which  have  occurred  since  the  time  when  the  men 
who  seek  such  instruction  were  students. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  month  of 
September  and  the  beginning  of  October  will  be  a 
busy  time  in  our  Scottish  Universities  ;  when  by 
careful  arrangement  with  our  colleagues  in  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen,  we  shall  establish  a  complete  system  of 
Post-Graduate  instruction  in  Scotland,  Fellow-workers 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  America  and  Canada, 
will  then  spend  some  weeks  at  our  teaching  centres, 
learning  from  us  and  teaching  us,  thereby  keeping  us 
and  them  in  touch  with  progress,  by  seeing  and  hearing 
what  others  are  doing.  We  see  these  things  being 
done  in  America  and  Berlin,  and  we  must  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  We  cannot  afford  to  stand  and  look  on 
— ever  onward  ever  upward  has  been  the  march  of 
Scottish  Education  since  the  days  of  John  Knox. 

Now  I  come  to  another  advance 

INCREASED   HOSPITAL  ACCOMMODATION. 

We  have  hitherto  held  our  own — as  the  School  has 
grown,  so  have  the  Clinical  opportunities  been  widened 
and  extended.  It  has  been  no  easy  matter  when  we 
remember  the  rapidity  and  the  vigour  of  our  growth. 

We  have  to  look  ahead  and  prepare  for  further 
progress,  it  77tay  be  in  the  direction  of  Post- 
Graduate  instruction,  it  will  be  in  an  increased 
number  of  students. 
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The  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Infirmary  is  a  most  instructive  one.  The 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  '  for  many 
years  past  attended  in  their  turns  twice  a  week  at 
their  Hall  to  give  advice  to  the  poor  gratis.'  These 
Avords  had  reference  to  the  year  1721,  when  some 
gentlemen  '  caused  print  and  disperse  a  pamphlet 
setting  forth  the  great  Necessity  and  Advantages 
of  a  Hospital  for  maintaining  and  curing  Sick  Poor.' 
This  appeal  did  not  succeed.  In  February  1728 
another  appeal  was  issued,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  twenty  managers  were  elected,  and  these 
gentlemen,  took  from  '  the  Treasurer  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  a  Lease  for  nineteen  years  of  a  House 
of  a  small  rent  near  the  College,  which  was  made  more 
agreeable  and  convenient  by  the  Professors  of  Medicine 
granting  Liberty  to  the  Patients  to  walk  in  a  Garden 
immediately  adjacent.'  This  House  was  fitted  up  as 
an  Infirmary,  and  the  managers  were  careful  to  point 
out  '  that  the  Charity  is  not  confined  to  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  or  to  any  particular  Counties  or  Burghs, 
but  that  an  attestation  of  a  Person's  Honesty  and 
Poverty  from  whatever  country  he  or  she  comes  is 
sufficient  Recommendation  to  entitle  any  one  to  be 
received  as  a  Patient  in  the  Infirmary.'  This  Hospital, 
with  such  a  noble  aim,  contained  nine  beds,  and  600 
patients  were  admitted  between  1729  and  1739.  A 
Royal  Charter  was  obtained  in  August  1 736,  and  on 
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the  2d  of  August  1738 — exactly  148  years  ago — the 
building  was  commenced.  Monro  primus,  and  Lord 
Provost  Drummond,  were  the  prime  movers  in  this 
scheme.  This  Infirmary  was  opened  in  December 
1741,  and  when  completed  contained  228  beds. 

At  that  time  the  population  of  Edinburgh  was 
probably  50,000,  and  the  taxed  rental  probably 
^60,000.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  on 
these  points,  but  I  have  given  the  highest  estimates. 
Even  then  these  men  saw  the  importance  to  the 
Scottish  public,  and  to  the  Edinburgh  School,  of  a 
large  Infirmary,  and  they  appealed  with  success  to 
Scotland,  and  to  Scotsmen  abroad,  for  assistance. 
That  was  a  time  when  there  was  only  one  stage  coach 
leaving  Edinburgh  once  a  fortnight  for  London,  taking- 
twelve  to  sixteen  days  on  the  journey,  and  when  the 
communications  throughout  Scotland  were  of  a  most 
rudimentary  description.  Still  they  looked  to  the 
situation  of  a  metropolitan  Infirmary  as  essentially 
National.  The  position  then  taken  up  remains  to  this 
day,  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  is  a  National  Institution, 
and  Scotsmen  flock  from  all  parts  in  the  hope  of 
careful  and  judicious  treatment. 

To  this  Infirmary  in  1830  the  Surgical  Hospital, 
formerly  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  was  added. 
There  Syme  taught  and  worked  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  his  wards  the  former  class-rooms. 

In   1852    additional  Surgical  wards   were  built, 
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connecting  the  Medical  House  with  the  Old  High 
School. 

In  1868  the  Medical  House  —  now  entirely 
demolished — had  served  its  day,  and  the  proposal 
was  made  to  rebuild  the  Medical  House  on  the  same 
site,  and  retain  the  Surgical  wards. 

In  March  1869,  James  Syme,  a  far-seeing  man, 
with  a  will  and  energy  peculiarly  his  own,  saw  what 
was  coming,  and  grasping  the  situation,  proposed  '  that 
a  new  site  be  chosen,  and  that  both  Surgical  and 
Medical  wards  should  be  built  on  that  site.'  George 
Watson's  Hospital  was  purchased  for  ^43,000,  and 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  Honorary  Treasurer  Lord 
Provost  Boyd,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  Councillor 
Colston,  funds  were  collected,  and  the  new  Infirmary, 
in  which  you  have  been  taught,  was  founded  in  1869 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  opened,  with  500  beds,  in 
1879.    Additional  accommodation,  additional  teaching 
facilities,  have  been  added  as  money  came  in.  Look 
:  to  the  special  departments  and   to  the  out-patient 
.  cliniques,  look  to  the  enlargement  of  the  University 
iand  Extra-Academical  theatres  for  teachine  Clinical 
'  Medicine.    The  managers  have,  within  the  last  year, 
i  added  70  beds,  and  in  their  Report  they  say  with  know- 
t  ledge — and  acting  upon  that  knowledge — that  they 
'are  pleased  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  add  these 
70  beds  to  those  previously  available  for  educational 
•purposes,  and  to  have  been  able  to  contribute  so  far  to 
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the  further  development  of  the  School  as  a  great 
teaching  institution.'    There  are  now  660  beds.  At 
the  time  the   present  Hospital   was  projected,  the 
population  of  Edinburgh  was  200,000,  the  taxed  rental 
nearly  ^1,000,000.    To-day  the  population  is  250,000, 
the  taxed  rental  ^1,800,000.    The  communications 
between  all  parts  of  Scotland  are  now  rapidly  over- 
taken, and  the  Infirmary  is  crowded  with  patients 
from  every  county  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  north  of 
England,    The  Capital  of  the  Infirmary  in  1869,  when 
Syme  proposed  his  far-seeing  resolution,  was  ^62,000, 
it  is  now  nearly   ^250,000,  a  remarkable  increase 
when  we  remember  that  during   the   same  period 
;!^305,ooo  has  been  paid  for  the  present  Infirmary 
Buildings.     In   other   words,    over   half  -  a  -  million, 
exclusive  of  the  ordinary  annual  subscriptions,  has 
been  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary 
since  1869.    Money  is  still  pouring  in,  and  the  stream 
will  not  stop.    Benefactors  to  this  Hospital  arise  as 
occasion  requires.    We  have  seen  what  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  and  in  the  future,  when  need  arises, 
Edinburgh  citizens  will  be  found  who  will  always  be 
willing  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Infirmary,  on 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  close  connection  with 
the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  so  much  of  the 
prosperity  of  Edinburgh  depends.    Here  we  do  not 
know  the  cry — Town  against  Gown — it  has  been  Town 
and  Gown.    In  little  things  we  have  had  frequent 
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differences  of  opinion  ;  in  big  things  all  littlenesses 
disappear — like  the  mist  from  off  our  hills — and  the 
cordiality  with  which  our  municipal  leaders  have 
entered  into  schemes  for  Hospital  Extension,  has 
always  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  our  neighbours 
and  a  source  of  pride  to  our  citizens.  Professor 
Monro  pri7mis,  and  Lord  Provost  Drummond  in 
1738,  Professor  Syme  and  Lord  Provost  Boyd  in 
1 869,  worked  cordially  together ;  shall  it  be  said  that 
they  have  not  handed  down  similar  energies,  a  like 
earnestness  and  cordiality,  to  those  who  are  now  the 
rulers  of  our  city  and  the  leaders  of  medical  progress. 

Looking  forward,  as  these  men  looked  forward,  I 
say  with  all  earnestness,  that  the  time  has  now  come 
to  complete  the  plan  of  the  new  Infirmary,  bringing  it 
to  the  size  originally  contemplated  by  its  founders. 
Looking  not  only  to  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  students,  but  also  to  the  probability  that  the  post- 
graduate instruction  to  be  inaugurated  in  September 
next,  will  undoubtedly  grow  and  develope,  we  must  at 
once  make  a  beginning,  and  putting  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  the  present  accommodation  of  660  beds 
must  be  increased  to  1000.  This  object  will  mark,  in 
a  fitting  manner,  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  Gracious 
Majesty's  reign.  She  visits  us  very  shortly;  and 
there  is  no  one  who  has  read  rightly  her  character,  but 
will  acknowledge  that  her  pleasure,  arising  from  the 
loyal  welcome  she  will  then  receive,  will  be  heightened 
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if  she  can  be  told  that  the  scheme  which  her  Edin- 
burgh subjects  have  on  foot  with  which  to  mark  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  reign,  is  a  substantial 
addition  to  our  Infirmary,  in  which  she,  her  children 
and  her  children's  children,  have  always  taken  so 
kindly  an  interest. 

How  can  this  best  be  done  ?  The  managers  have 
recently  acquired  a  property  on  the  west  side  of 
Lauriston  Lane.  In  the  present  Infirmary  the  nurses 
sleep  above  the  wards.  The  suggestion  which  I 
have  to  offer — it  is  not  my  own  idea,  but  the  idea  of 
one  who  knows  full  well  the  situation  of  affairs — is 
to  build  a  Nurses'  Home  on  this  site,  connected  with 
the  Infirmary  by  a  bridge  over  Lauriston  Lane, 
over  which  there  will  be  easy  communication  with 
all  the  central  buildings.  At  a  comparatively  small 
expense  the  nurses'  present  dormitories  can  be 
altered  into  excellent  wards.  These,  along  with 
a  full  utilisation  of  the  lower  floors  in  the  medical 
pavilions,  would  increase  the  number  of  available 
beds  to  850. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  immense  advantage  to 
suffering  humanity,  and  to  the  students  that  this  change 
would  make,  I  am  of  opinion,  looking  to  the  arduous 
work  which  the  nurses  have  to  perform,  that  their 
establishment  in  a  separate  building  in  close  proximity 
to  their  work,  would  be  heartily  welcomed  as  a  great 
improvement  and  advance. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  beds  are  still  required  to 
complete  the  thousand.  Two  new  pavilions  would  be 
required  in  connection  with  the  medical  department. 
These  pavilions  should  be  built  running  east  and  west 
from  the  central  corridor  joining  the  medical  and 
surgical  house.  They  would  only  require  to  be  two 
stories  in  height,  and  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
either  the  access  of  light  to  the  present  building,  or  to 
a  free  current  of  air  between  the  medical  and  surgical 
house.  There  is  also  space  for  an  additional  pavilion, 
three  stories  in  height,  at  the  west  end  of  the  surgical 
block.  In  this  way  the  buildings  for  the  150  additional 
beds  could  be  obtained.  To  erect  these  new  pavilions 
^40,000  would  be  required.  To  build  the  Nurses' 
Home,  and  alter  the  dormitories  into  wards,  a  further 
sum  of  ^20,000  would  be  necessary.  Where  is  this 
money  to  come  from  ?  A  Generous  Giver,  Dr  Duncan 
Vertue,  has  recently  given  £\  15,000  to  the  Infirmary  ; 
and  if  this  scheme  is  inaugurated  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  looking  to  the  past  history  of  our  Infirmary, 
that  generous  donors  will  be  found  who  will  help  on 
this  good  work.  But  we  must  not  count  on  a  windfall 
like  this — the  public,  if  the  need  is  shown,  will  step 
in  and  furnish  the  money.  It  must  be  done  by 
widespread  individual  effort.  Would  that  some  one 
would  write  a  short  history  of  our  Infirmary — a  book 
such  as  John  Harrison  has  written  about  '  Oure 
Tounis    Colledge'  —  to   encourage   this  generation, 
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dwelling  specially  on  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of 
Monro  and  Drummond,  Boyd  and  Syme,  and  the  way 
in  which  these  difficulties  were  overcome.  As  in  1 740 
and  1870,  Scotsmen  all  over  the  known  world  came 
nobly  forward,  and  backed  up  the  Edinburgh  public 
when  the  necessity  was  pointed  out — so  now  if  the 
matter  is  taken  up  in  a  cordial  manner,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  work  will  be  done. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  charitable  aspect  of  the 
question,  Edinburgh  citizens  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
fully  aware  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  Medical 
School. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  dwell  on  the  close  connection 
between  the  material  prosperity  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
welfare  of  our  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine.  Sir 
George  Harrison  truly  said,  at  the  Tercentenary 
Celebration,  that  education  is  our  staple  commodity. 
The  argument  which  I  would  use  is  an  old  one,  and 
was  first  used  by  ^omo  primtis,  and  Monro  sectcndus, 
in  their  appeals  to  the  Town  Council  for  increased 
accommodation.  In  1764  the  Council  is  reminded 
that  during  the  past  forty  years  the  town  has  received 
^300,000  from  the  Students  of  Anatomy.  In  1807 
Monro  secundus  stated  that  'during  the  last  forty-eight 
years  13,404  students  had  attended  the  classes  of 
Anatomy,  and  had,  at  the  rate  of  /80  per  annum, 
expended  in  all  /i,072,320.  During  this  period  5831 
students   came   from    England,   Ireland,  and  other 
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countries,  and  brought  into  and  spent  in  Scotland 
^466,480  sterling.'  Monro's  words  true  then,  true 
now,  will  have  greater  weight  than  any  that  I  can  use. 
Takino-  as  a  basis  Monro's  calculation  made  in  1807,  I 
find  that  the  large  sum  of  1,7 60,000  has  passed 
directly  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  from  the  students 
of  medicine,  between  1865  and  1886.  During  these 
years  one  million  has  been  '  brought  into  and  spent '  in 
Edinburgh.  Last  year  alone  they  spent  upwards  of 
^140,000.  These  are  startling  sums,  but  I  have  taken 
some  trouble  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate,  and  I 
think  that  I  am  fully  justified  in  asking,  on  behalf  of 
our  future  students,  apart  altogether  from  the  charitable 
stand-point,  special  help  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
I  nfirmary. 

I  hear  some  one  say,  Can  you  fill  these  new  wards  ? 
I  answer  emphatically.  Yes !  Our  present  beds  are 
never  empty.  Our  wards  are  filled  to  overflowing. 
Every  day  patients,  all  necessitous  cases,  are  regretfully 
refused  admission.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion, 
that  the  week  after  the  new  wards  are  opened  the 
beds  will  be  occupied. 

We  have  the  patients,  we  have  the  physicians  and 
surgeons,  we  want  only  the  wards,  and  in  an  increased 
number  of  clinical  teaching  centres  we  have  a  fitting, 
the  most  fitting  preparation  for  our  immediate  future 
increase. 

Lastly,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  keep 
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up  the  wards.     The  figures  which  I  have  already 
quoted  are  the  best  answer  to  this  question  ;  notwith- 
standing a  doubled  annual  expenditure,  due  in  great 
part  to  greatly  increased  efficiency,  the  Capital  of  the 
Infirmary  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.    In  spite 
of  ^305,000  spent  on  the  new  building,  the  Stock  has 
increased  fourfold  since  1869.    Syme  and  Boyd  did  not 
hesitate.    They  entered  on  a  scheme  which  has  cost 
;!^305,ooo  when  the  Funded  Capital  of  the  Infirmar).- 
was  ^63,000.    I  ask  you  to  enter  on  a  scheme  which 
will  cost  ^60,000  when  the  Funded  Capital  is  ^250,000. 
We  surely  need  not  hesitate.     The  up-keep  of  the 
additional  wards  will  be  met  by  the  interest  on  a  large 
Funded  Capital,  and  by  yearly  subscriptions,  which  will 
increase  as  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are  spread 
over  a  wider  area.     Money  left  to  the  Infirmary 
has  not  been — will  never  be — deflected  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  from  the  purposes  designed  by  the  donor. 
It  is  a  safe  investment. 

With  1000  beds  in  the  Infirmary — with  the  Sick 
Children's  Hospital  now  available,  and  the  Fever 
Hospital — which  I  hope  soon  to  see  available — we 
will  have  1 200  beds  for  Clinical  instruction.  Security 
on  the  Clinical  side  is  our  answer  to  the  cry  from  the 
South,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Edinburgh  School 
cannot  continue.  It  is  best  to  act  in  answer  to  a 
challenge — to  talk  is  work  for  children,  not  for  grown 
men. 
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In  addressing  you  to-day,  I  speak  of  the  Edinburgh 
School  as  a  whole,  with  one  aim,  the  good  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  would  ill  become  me,  who  for  twelve  years 
was  a  teacher  outside  the  University  walls,  to  forget 
the  ladder  by  which  I  have  climbed — to  forget  what  I 
owe  to  the  work  I  was  encouraged  to  do  there.  When 
an  Extra-Academical  Lecturer,  I  trust  that  I  was  ever 
loyal  to  the  University  in  which  I  had  been  brought 
up.  Now,  as  a  Professor,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  my  Extra- 
Academical  training.  I  would  wish  here  to  say,  that  it 
will  require  many  weighty  arguments  to  persuade  me 
that  the  old  plan  of  two  distinct  bodies,  with  one  object, 
which  has  worked  so  well  for  so  long,  is  hastily  to 
be  laid  aside.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  absorption  of 
the  Extra-Academical  School  of  Medicine  into  the 
University  can  be  a  good  thing. 

Let  us  by  all  means  retain  the  Extra- Academical 
School  in  its  integrity.  What  we  want  is  not  absorp- 
tion, but  a  closer  welding  together  of  the  Intra-  and 
Extra  -  Academical  Schools.  Consolidation  against 
outsiders,  healthy  rivalry  amongst  ourselves. 

With  these  opinions  it  is  but  right  for  me  to 
say  a  word  on  Reciprocity  between  the  Intra-  and 
Extra-Academical  divisions  of  our  Hospital. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  the  student  at  the 
bedside  will  always  be  the  best  security  for  his 
efficiency  as  a  practitioner. 
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Efficient  Clinical  instruction  is  the  copestone  of 
Medical  Education.  It  has  always  been  the  mainstay 
and  pride  of  our  Edinburgh  system.  Hitherto  the 
Infirmary  has  been  divided  between  the  Intramural 
and  Extra-Academical  teachers.  In  consequence  of 
this  arrangement,  the  patients  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Examiners  for  the  University  degree,  and  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Examiners  for  the  qualification  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  have 
been  restricted  to  one-half  of  the  Hospital.  This 
material  is  undoubtedly  supplemented  by  the  large 
number  of  out-patients  that  attend  the  Infirmary,  but 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  would  be  an 
immense  stride  in  the  right  direction  if,  when  these 
Examinations  are  held — held  as  they  are  at  different 
periods  of  the  year — the  whole  Infirmary  were  open 
for  the  Examination  of  students.  Would  that  we 
had  at  these  times  cordial  reciprocity — would  that  the 
University  wards  were  open  for  the  Examinations  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the 
Extra- Academical  wards  for  University  Examinations. 
I  even  go  further  and  say,  that  I  personally  can  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  inaugurate  two  Clinical 
Boards  for  Examination  purposes — one  for  Clinical 
Medicine  and  one  for  Clinical  Surgery — the  Medical 
Board,  consisting  of  the  Clinical  Medical  Professors 
and  the  Hospital  Physicians — the  Surgical  Board, 
consistine  of  the  Suroical  Professors  and  the  Hospital 
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Surgeons — the  Chairmen  for  the  University  Exami- 
nations being  the  Senior  Professor  of  CHnical  Medicine, 
and  the  Professor  of  CHnical  Surgery — the  Chairmen 
for  the  Examinations  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  being  the  Senior  Physician  and  Surgeon. 
This  suggestion  seems  to  me  a  simple  solution  of  one 
of  the  main  difficulties  which  necessarily  arise  from  the 
laree  number  of  our  students.  The  utilisation  of  the 
whole  Hospital  would  be  advantageous  to  patients, 
teachers,  and  taught. 

The  history  of  this  School  has  been,  since  1865,  a 
history  of  unparalleled  and  unchecked  success.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  we  cannot  stand  still.  I 
see  no  evidence  that  we  are  to  go  back.  Everything 
points  in  the  opposite  direction.  Other  Schools  have 
advanced  along  with  us — all  the  Scottish  Schools 
are  flourishing — the  Victoria  University  has  been 
founded  in  Manchester.  The  Medical  Schools  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life 
—  these  advances  are  our  encouragements.  Our 
graduates  and  licentiates  are  successful  practitioners 
wherever  medicine  is  practised.  Our  pupils  have 
learnt  in  tfie  Metropolitan  School  of  Scotland  how 
to  teach — they  leave  us  and  settle  as  teachers  in  the 
different  centres  of  Medical  Education. 

Some  of  you  perhaps  have  heard  me  tell  the  story 
of  a  visit  to  London,  where  I  met  a  famous  southern 
teacher  of  medicine.    He  asked.  What  are  yotc  doing 
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here  ?  I  answered  him,  according  to  Scottish  use  and 
wont,  Why  do  you  ask  ?  He  said,  I  fear  you  Scots — 
you  are  always  up  to  some  mischief,  there  is  a  vacancy 

in   ,  mentioning  a  well  known  School  of  Medicine  ; 

there  are  six  candidates  for  the  place,  four  are  Scotsmen, 
the  fifth  is  an  Englishman  educated  in  Scotland,  the 
sixth  bears  the  name  of  MacGregor.  I  bade  my  friend 
an  affectionate  farewell.  I  thanked  him  for  his  unsolicited 
testimony  to  Scottish  well-doing,  and  I  expressed  the 
hope,  that  by  continued  attention  to  business,  we  in 
the  North  would  always  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  his 
patronage.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  proud  position  which 
we  hold — to  retain  our  position  we  must  advance.  I 
have  hinted  at  some  of  the  advances  which  appear  to 
me  to  lie  on  the  surface^ — if  they  are  made  judiciously 
and  prudently,  all  will  be  well.  If  our  teachers  make 
teaching  their  main  object — if  our  students  go  on 
working  as  they  are  now  doing — if  our  graduates  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  place  of  their  upbringing,  and 
if  our  citizens  continue  to  take  a  pride  in  our  Infirmary, 
in  our  University,  and  in  our  Colleges,  I  for  one  have 
no  fear  of  the  future. 


Gentlemen — 

I  cannot  say  farewell — I  have  no  call  to  say 
good-bye — we  do  not  part  to-day — we  have  worked 
together  for  some  years — we -will,  I  trust,  still  go  on 
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workiiio-  toeether.  Our  field  of  work  is  not  limited 
by  your  departure  from  Edinburgh — is  not  brought 
to  an  end  by  your  graduation — it  is  only  widened  and 
streno-thened.  We  must  q;o  on,  each  one  in  his  own 
way,  and  as  opportunity  arises  steadily  doing  our 
best  for  our  Alma  Mater — our  best  for  scientific 
medicine  and  surgery — our  best  for  our  fellow-men 
in  suffering — our  best  for  our  neighbour.  We  cannot 
pass  by — we  cannot  escape  from  either  the  work  that 
is  given  us,  or  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed — 
we  must  accept  both  thankfully.  In  victory  let  us  be 
generous — in  defeat  let  us  be  patient — may  we  profit 
by  our  mistakes,  may  we  not  over-estimate  our 
successes.  In  learning  to  know  our  own  weakness, 
let  us  learn  to  look  with  a  kindly  eye  on  the 
weaknesses  of  others.  Whatever  may  be  our  posi- 
tion, however  exalted,  however  humble  our  sphere  of 
usefulness,  let  us  see  that  we  do  in  all  earnestness 
what  comes  first  to  our  hand.  May  we  be  preserved 
from  brooding  over  neglected  opportunities  —  let 
us  not  spend  our  time  in  dreaming  over  future 
possibilities.  Work  !  work  !  work  !  work  successfully, 
work  unsuccessfully,  always  patiendy,  always  honestly. 
In  that  we  will  find  our  main  happiness.  In  such 
work  I  heartily  wish  you,  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues, 
with  all  sincerity,  as  I  am  confident  you  wish  us  in  all 
sincerity — God  speed. 
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